THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
live without any intellectual occupation. He read a
good deal in a desultory kind of way. And it is likely
that he profited more by so doing than if he had kept
himself to the narrow path of academic study. His
strong young brain, rejoicing in its own activity,
ranged over an enormous variety of subjects. Mathe-
matics, indeed, he never cared for. They were too in-
human a science. But he read widely in the classics,
ancient and modern, he devoured history books, he
delved into the mysterious problems of ethical philo-
sophy. With this intellectual development came a
growing interest in public affairs. His realism had not
yet learnt to apply itself to subjects outside his own
experience; like other clever young men he was
attracted to the idealistic, the daring, and the im-
practical; sentiments that roused a glow in the gener-
ous breast; opinions calculated to send a shiver down
the spine of the timid and the conventional. His hero
was Fox, his party the extreme "Whigs. With a gloomy
satisfaction he prophesied the ruin of his country
under the sway of the contemptible Tories. "We have
been for a long time the first nation in Europe", he
remarked to his mother. "We have now lost our
sovereignty and shall shortly be the last." As far as he
could see the best thing for England would be to be
defeated by the French under the enlightened Buona-
parte. How dreadful it was to think that our arms